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ARGENTINA. Sept. 10..-The Chamber of Deputies unanimously 
approved a Bill granting political equality to women. 

Sept. 18.—The Central Bank announced that the Government had 
partially lifted its almost total ban on imports. It was also announced 
that the export of tinned meats to Britain, suspended nine days pre- 
viously, would be resumed. 


AUSTRALIA. Sept. 8.—The Prime Minister announced that 
Australia had accepted nomination by Indonesia as one of the committee 
of three set up by the Security Council to investigate the Indonesian 
dispute. 

The Federal Arbitration Court unanimously decided that the national 
standard working week from the first pay period of January, 1948, 
should be 40 hours. It was added that reasonable overtime should be 
worked and there must be no ban on overtime. 

Sept. 15.—The Navy Minister announced the establishment of an 
air arm of the Navy based on two light aircraft carriers which the 


» Commonwealth was purchasing from the Royal Navy. 


Sept. 19.—Mr. Chifley presented the Budget, which showed that 
revenue amounted to {A412 million as against an estimated £A385 


} million. Expenditure on defence was £A120 million, and he pointed 
) out that Australia was taking a major share in the responsibilities of the 


British Commonwealth countries for the occupation of Japan, and was 
) also pushing ahead with research work. During the past financial year 
employment throughout the country had risen to levels never previously 


reached in peace time. He announced that to encourage gold production 
as a means of earning dollars the Government was suspending the gold 
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tax as from the following day. Referring to aid for Britain, he said 
Australia would do her utmost to keep imports within a limit of what 
could be earned by current trade while endeavouring to increase exports 
to Britain and elsewhere. 


AUSTRIA. Sept. 10.—The Government sent a Note to the Soviet 
delegate on the Allied Control Commission, protesting against Soviet 
confiscation of the firm of Brown Boveri, a company producing railway 
wagons, on the ground that before the Anschluss this company had been 
entirely the property of the Austrian National Bank which was com- 
pelled to sell out by the Nazis. 

Sept. 16.—End of the state of war between Britain and Austria. (see 
Great Britain.) 


BELGIUM. Sept. 8.—Some 16,000 iron and steel workers in the 
Liége district went on strike because their claim for an annual bonus, 
accepted by the employers, had not been accepted by the Government, 
who stated that wage increases were contrary to their policy. 

Sept. 9.—Payments agreement with Britain (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 10.—It was ofhcially estimated that, because of the severe 
winter and the summer drought, the harvest would fall below expecta- 
tions by the following percentages: winter wheat, 13; spring wheat, 18; 
rye, 11; spelt, 24; and barley, 21. 

Sept. 22..-The strike of the iron and steel workers at Liége ended. 
It was agreed that the equivalent of £600,000 of the profits should be 
distributed among the workers, but there was no general increase in 
wages. Retail shops, cafés, and restaurants announced that they would 
close on Sept. 24 and 25 as a protest against Government controls. 


BOLIVIA. Sept. 18.—The Government decreed a state of siege 
throughout the republic on the ground that a conspiracy had been 
discovered to overthrow the Liberal régime and re-establish the 
Nationalist Government which was defeated in July, 1946. 


BULGARIA. Sept. 11.—Note from Britain on the suppression of the 
Agrarian Party. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 15.—The peace treaty came into force. 

Sept. 18.—The Supreme Court rejected the appeal by M. Petkov 
against the death sentence passed on him. 

Sept. 21.—Official comment on the state of British relations with 
Bulgaria. (see Great Britain.) 


BURMA. Sept. 8.—The Government set up a special tribunal of 3 
judges to try U. Saw and others charged with the murder of seven 
Ministers on July 19. 

Sept. 16.—It was learned that advances made by Britain to the 
Government since 1942, including advances for rehabilitation projects, 
amounted to £43 million. 
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CANADA. Sept. 9.—The Bureau of Statistics estimated that, after 
making allowance for domestic consumption and carry-over stocks, the 
amount of wheat, including wheat flour, available for export from the 
1947 crop would be about 200 million bushels, of which 160 million 
were earmarked for Britain. 

Sept. 15.—The Government suspended all price controls except 
those on sugar, meats, wheat, coarse grains, oils and fats, iron, steel, 
and tin in primary form. Subsidies on all decontrolled items were also 
withdrawn. 

Sept. 18.—Statistics were issued showing that for the 7 months 
ended July 31 Canada’s adverse trade balance with the U.S.A. was 
$572,800,000, over $76 million more than the adverse balance for the 
whole of 1946. 


CHILE. Sept. 16.-—-Civil aviation agreement with Britain. (see Great 
Britain.) 


CHINA. Sept. 8.—The Ministry of National Defence issued a decree 
ordering all foreign nationals to leave military areas. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Sept. 8.—Mgr. Hala, Minister of Posts, Dr. 
Duchacek, chairman of the Foreign Aifairs Committee of the National 
Assembly, and M. Tigrid, co-editor with Dr. Duchacek of the weekly 
newspaper Obzory left for Paris and London on a goodwill mission on 
behalf of the People’s Party. 

Sept. 15.—-It was announced that 80 persons had been arrested 
following the discovery of a plot to assassinate the President and over- 
throw the State. It was stated that among the plotters were former 
members of Gen. Vlassov’s “Russian Liberation Army” in Germany 
and many Slovak civil servants, some of whom had been members of 
the Hlinka Guard and known for their Fascist sympathies. 

It was stated that the Social Democratic Party had signed an agree- 
ment to establish a “‘united front’”’ with the Communist Party. 

Sept. 17.—The National Socialist Party issued a statement saying 
that they were not joining the “Socialist Unity Block” recently formed 
by the Social Democrats and Communists. It stated that they were in 
favour of continued co-operation within the existing Government 
coalition to fulfil the two-year plan. 


FINLAND. Sept. 15.—The peace treaty came into force. 


FRANCE. Sept. 8.—Ratification of the treaty with Britain. (see 
Great Britain.) 

Some 12,000 potassium workers in Alsace and workers in Nimes 
went on a one-day strike as a protest against the reduction in the bread 
ration. Port workers at Le Havre also went on strike and the strike 
movement spread in Lille. 

Sept. 11.—Disturbances occurred at Le Mans when a crowd, who 
had met to demonstrate against the Government’s austerity programme 
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and the rising cost of living, tried to storm the prefecture and were 
pushed back by the police. Similar incidents occurred at Alengon, 
Caen, and Limoges. 

Sept. 13.—A general strike was declared in Le Mans and in Alencon, 

Sept. 20.—Gen. de Gaulle, speaking in Lyons, said the Communist 
Party was “exploiting the confusion of the State and the anguish of its 
citizens for its own direct ends’, which were “‘to make our country one 
of the obedient members of Soviet imperialism’. 

Sept. 21.—The Ministry of Industry and Commerce announced that 
as from Oct. 1 industries throughout the country would get electricity 
on 4 days a week only. The use of current for domestic purposes would 
be very severely restricted 2 days a week. 


GERMANY. Sept. 8.—The first group of 1400 Jewish illegal immi- 
grants from the President Warfield disembarked at Hamburg and went 
to the refugee camp near Liibeck. About 70 Jews who refused to go 
ashore had to be removed from the ship by the military authorities. 
Sept. 9.—The remainder of the Jewish immigrants disembarked at 
Hamburg and went to refugee camps. Most of those aboard the last 
ship refused to go ashore and had to be forcibly removed. A home- 
made bomb was found aboard the ship which docked the previous day. 
Sept. 10.—-The joint report of the British and U.S. experts on 
increasing the output of the Ruhr coal mines was published in Washing- 
ton. It stated that from a negligible output at the time of the capitula- 
tion production reached 167,000 tons a day at the end of 1945. By 
March, 1946, it had reached 180,000 tons a day but production then 
fell owing to a reduction in the food ration, and did not reach that 
figure again until October, 1946. In March, 1947, production was at 
the rate of 234,co0 tons a day and it had recently reached 244,080 tons. 
The chief recommendations were:—-(1) Responsibility for coal pro- 
duction to be transferred to German hands through the establishment 
of a German Coal Management, this management to be responsible 
to an Anglo-American Control Group, which would issue appropriate 
directives to it on behalf of the British and U.S. Military Governments. 
(2) This agreement on management should be put into effect as soon as 
consultations with France and the Low Countries on coal deliveries 
had been completed. (3) As better food would do more than anything 
else to increase production, larger stocks of food should be kept in the 
Ruhr and the larger cities of the two zones. Supplementary rations 
should be given in the larger cities and in the Ruhr-Aachen area. 
(4) To increase indigenous food supplies there should be stricter enforce- 
ment of penalties for evasion of deliveries. (5) To ensure regular 
supplies of imported food it was hoped that Rotterdam and Antwerp 
might be used as entry ports. (6) For the repair and replacement of 
mine machinery, and for the immediate requirements of the transport 
industry, immediate imports of steel and other requirements to the 
value of $25 million were proposed. (7) For the distribution of coal, 
road and water transport should be developed. 
The report stated that the establishment of a German management 
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board did not by itself affect the ownership of the industry, at present 
vested in the zonal commanders-in-chief, and that the interests of non- 
German owners would be safeguarded. 

Sept. 17.—Trade agreement with Yugoslavia. (see Yugoslavia.) 

Sept. 18.—Field Marshal Montgomery arrived in Diisseldorf. 

Sept. 19.—Lord Pakenham arrived in Kiel. 

Sept. 20.—Trade agreement with Hungary. (see Hungary.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. Sept. 8.—The treaty with France, signed at 
Dunkirk on March 4, was ratified in London by Mr. Bevin and the 
French Ambassador. 

Sept. 9.—The Treasury issued a statement on the talks with Belgium 
on payment arrangements between the two countries and on what form 
these arrangements would take after Oct. 5, when the Anglo-Belgian 
monetary agreement was due to be terminated. It stated that terms of a 
new arrangement had been agreed but the main structure of the existing 
agreement would be preserved. The two central banks would continue 
to sell their currencies against the currency of the other country, within 
detined limits which, to meet the needs of the situation, had been 
increased from £5 million to £12 million, and the equivalent in Belgian 
francs. ‘The National Bank of Belgium would, if necessary, increase its 
holding of sterling by a further £15 million to cover the settlement of 
debts falling due by the Belgium Government to Britain during the 
next two years. 

It was also agreed that, while the two Governments should encourage 
the use of sterling in international payments as much as possible, there 
would be advantage, for the time being, for settlements outside the 
sterling area to be controlled by the monetary authorities in each 
country. With this end in view, the Belgian authorities would announce 
forthwith that the acceptance by Belgian residents of sterling from 
third countries would be restricted to sources to be agreed between 
the two Governments. 

Sept. 10.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer received Mr. John 
Snyder, U.S. Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 

Note from the Netherlands on Anglo-American policy for the Ruhr 
coal mines. (see the Netherlands.) 

Sept. 11.—It was learned that the Government had sent a Note to 
Bulgaria, protesting against the suppression of the Opposition Agrarian 
Party, and stating that it involved a denial to a large section of the 
Bulgarian people of their democratic rights and constituted a violation 
of the principles embodied in the peace treaty. 

Sept. 12.—The Government sent a Note to Yugoslavia protesting 
against the serious maltreatment of 5 British soldiers who had been 
detained by the Yugoslav Government for over a month. They said 
that this instance was only one of many in which allied forces had been 
ill-treated, and considerable numbers of men were still detained in 
Yugoslav camps. The Government asked for the immediate release of 
all such allied service men and insisted that in no circumstance should 
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they be subjected to the ill-treatment of which the Government had 
had to complain. 

The President of the Board of Trade gave details of the Government's 
revised export programme which aimed at increasing exports 164 per 
cent on the 1938 figures. He said that an increase of £31 million q 
month was a first charge on production, otherwise there would be “, 
collapse of our efforts”. Later the volume of exports must be further 
increased, and the effect at home would be to reduce standards. Expor: 
industries must have enough coal, ‘‘even if it meant going short else. 
where’, and the 250,000 tons of steel needed for export must come off 
home consumption. ‘To accomplish the export task it might be necessary 
to cut down capital investments of all classes by £200 million a year, 

Sept. 15.—The Treasury announced the sale by the Bank of England 
of £20 million of gold to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Miners at the Grimethorpe colliery in Yorkshire, who had been on 
strike since Aug. 12 as a protest against an increase in their tasks, 
and miners from other Yorkshire pits who had struck in sympathy, 
returned to work. 

Sept. 16.—The Government announced that a civil aviation agree- 
ment had been signed with Chile providing for the reciprocal grant of 
facilities for the operation of scheduled air services. 

Mr. Bevin received the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Treasury announced that they had purchased $60 million from 
the International Monetary Fund. 

The state of war between Britain and Austria was terminated. 

Sept. 18.—The U.S. Embassy issued a statement saying that it was 
the purpose and intention of the officials of the two Governments that 
the terms of the U.S. loan should be kept flexible. The framers of the 
original agreement had recognised the existence of unusual aspects of 
the British position requiring certain deviations from the unflexible 
rule of non-discrimination. It was basic to an understanding of section 
9 of the agreement to appreciate that it was never intended to constitute 
a strait jacket on British trade. 

Sept. 19.—The Prime Minister and other Ministers received the 
Prime Minister of Eire. A statement issued afterwards said they had 
discussed “‘the possibilities of dovetailing, to their mutual advantage, 
plans for increasing supplies from each country to the other’’. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer told the press that in view of the 
country’s “‘very serious position” there would be more sales of gold aad 
there might well be more purchases of dollars from the International 
Bank. Such actions were danger signals and the Government were 
obliged, in the battle of the balance of payments, to resort to stop-gap 
finance. 

Sept. 21.—An official comment was issued on “‘the state of Britain’s 
relations” with Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. As regards Hungary 
it stated: “Serious concern is felt at the disproportionate influence of 
the small Communist Party in public life, and particularly in the 
police force, and it is hoped that the lesson of events in Rumania and 
Bulgaria wili not be lost on the Hungarian people.” The Governments 
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of the two other countries were not considered “‘to be truly representa- 
tive of the political feelings or traditions of the peoples of those coun- 
tries’. The ratification of the peace treaties was not to be taken as 
condoning the Governments’ acts — “their denial of the fundamental 
freedoms, their dissolution of opposition parties, their suppression of 
newspapers, their numerous arrests without charge and similar un- 
democratic procedures”. The statement recalled the peace treaty 
obligations of these countries and concluded: “It cannot be disguised 
that the Bulgarian and Rumanian authorities have done much recently 
in flagrant conflict with these provisions. Any further such acts would 
now constitute a violation of the peace treaties.” 


GREECE. Sept. 8.—The Prime Minister, speaking to the Chamber 
on the policy of his Government, said they had faith that the United 
Nations would put an end to the external plot against Greece. But they 
would not slacken for a moment in the struggle for the establishment of 
law and order, and would also use every moral means to put an end to 
the rebellion. The Government would grant an unconditional amnesty 
with full guarantees to all those laying down their arms, and an inter- 
national committee would be invited to supervise it. If this measure 
were successful, a general amnesty would be granted. The cases of 
those who had been deported would be re-examined. If, however, in 
spite of these measures, the rebellion continued, the Government 
would rally the whole nation to crush it. He said the nation was grateful 
to Britain and the U.S.A. for their help, and declared that the Govern- 
ment intended to make effective use of foreign help by controlling prices 
and suppressing profiteering. There would also be reforms in taxation, 
and further measures would be taken to safeguard the liberties of the 
trade unions. 

Sept. 9.—Gen. Markos, commander of the rebels, sent a statement 
to the British press in which he said the Democratic Army had three 
aims:—(1) democracy at home; the people should in a sovereign way 
decide their own fate; (2) national integrity; they regarded the present 
frontiers of Greece as inviolable; and (3) independence; “We shall not 
accept any interference in the internal affairs of our country, from 
whatever quarter it may come. We shall not hesitate to make new 
sacrifices to deliver our country from a foreign intervention and occupa- 
tion which has brought such catastrophe and ruin upon us.’’ When the 
full sovereign rights of the people had been restored, Greece could take 
her full part in peaceful co-operation with east and west, based on the 


_ principle of equality, and in such collaboration Britain would occupy 


one of the most prominent places, as she had done in the past. 

The statement continued: ‘We are ready to agree to a ‘cease-fire’ 
on condition that a Government of all parties is formed which will 
uphold the principles of Parliamentary democracy. Such a Government 
must include E.A.M. ... It would have to proclaim a general amnesty 


and guarantee the holding of fair elections without foreign interference. 


... It is thus obvious that we do not wish to take power by force.” 
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The Democratic Army had decided to ask the United Nations to alloy 
them to put their case before the General Assembly. 

Sept. 10.—The Government received a vote of confidence by 279 
votes to 2. ‘I'wo orders were issued, one suspending all death sentences, 
and the other ordering the release of all women, old people, and invalids 
in exile, and stating that more judicial committees would be sent to the 
islands of deportation with a revised questionnaire of investigation. 

Sept. 13.—Parliament approved a decree granting an amnesty to all 
guerrillas who laid down their arms immediately. A month’s “grace 
period” was granted but it might be prolonged by royal decree on the 
recommendation of Ministers. 

The Balkans sub-commission of enquiry returned to Salonika 
from Thrace where they had again been refused permission to enter 
Bulgaria to investigate a case of alleged Bulgarian assistance to the 
rebels. 

Sept. 15.—-Fifty-three members of a Communist and _ terrorist 
organisation were sentenced to death by a court martial in Salonika on 
charges of murder and plotting against the State. 

Sept. 16.—The central committee of E.A.M. submitted a memor- 
andum to the Government demanding: (1) restoration of constitutional 
liberties; (2) dissolution of concentration camps at Yura and Makronissi; 
(3) dissolution of the security committees (which were entitled to order 
deportations without warrants); and (4) release of all exiles. 

Sept. 17.—The Balkans sub-commission of enquiry decided by « 
majority vote to prolong its life until instructions were received from 
the United Nations. (According to the Soviet and Polish interpretation 
of the Security Council’s decision of the previous day to remove the 
Greek question from its agenda, the commission had ceased to exist.) 

Aircraft dropped leaflets explaining the Government’s amnesty offer 
on areas where rebels were known to be concentrated. 

Sept. 19.—It was learned that the Communist Party had issued a 
directive stating that anyone reading the Government’s amnesty 
proclamation or surrendering to Government forces would be liable 
to the death penalty. Reports reached Athens of continued attacks by 
rebels on villages near Florina. 

Sept. 21.—The Prime Minister announced that the U.S.A. had 
agreed to supply the necessary materials for the Greek land forces to 
be increased to 200,000 men. 


HUNGARY. Sept. 15.—The Peace Treaty came into force. 

Sept. 20.—It was announced that a trade agreement had been made 
with the Anglo-American zones of Germany. 

Sept. 21.—Official comment on the state of British relations with 
Hungary. (see Great Britain.) 


INDIA. Sept. 8.—Rioting continued in Delhi, and a new order was 
issued empowering any Army, Navy, or Air Force officer, or any 
police officer above the rank of assistant superintendent to fire or to 
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give orders to fire on any unlawful assembly. Communal disturbances 
continued in Bangalore. 

The Prime Minister and the Prime Minister of Pakistan issued a 
joint statement, saying that armed bands in the West and East Punjab 


+ when caught red-handed would be shot. Planes dropped copies of this 


statement over the affected areas. 

Sept. 9.—Serious disturbances continued in Delhi and an order was 
issued forbidding the carrying of any arms by civilians. The Governor 
of the United Provinces declared three districts ‘communally disturbed 
areas” for a period of three months. 

Mr. Gandhi arrived in Delhi and was received by the Governor- 
General. 

The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast that there would be 
“action on a war basis and no mercy’”’ for rioters. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Gandhi toured disturbed areas of Delhi. 

Sept. 11.—Disturbances continued in the East Punjab and 14 persons 
were killed in an attack on a train near Jullundur. Communal distur- 


bances also broke out in Simla. 


Sept. 12.—The curfew was lifted in Delhi. Rioting continued in 


Simla and 5 persons were killed. 


The Government temporarily cancelled all holidays, including 


"Sundays. Army H.Q. suspended all leave exceeding 48 hours. 


Sept. 13.—The Prime Minister told the press that he estimated the 
deaths in the recent riots in Delhi at 1,000. Official figures for the 
casualties in the Punjab were 15,000 killed, but he felt the actual figures 


‘were probably two or three times higher. He estimated the refugees in 
‘the Punjab at some 2 million on either side. The Government had 
‘underestimated the Punjab disturbances, which had broken out when 
‘there was literally no provincial government in the East Punjab. The 
‘central Government had now built up an organisation which could 
‘deal with any similar contingency anywhere in India. 


A train carrying refugees was derailed near Amritsar, causing 19 


* deaths. 


Sept. 15.—Further disturbances occurred in Simla. A mob attacked 
a village north of Delhi and ro persons were killed when troops opened 
fire. Troops fired on mobs attacking two trains near Hoshiarpur and 


» Jullundur, killing 5 persons. 


Sept. 16.—The Prime Minister, replying to statements made by the 
Pakistan Prime Minister, said that Indian leaders had sought to avert 
partition, but once partition had been decided upon, the Government 
had tried to discharge faithfully all obligations flowing from that 
decision. He went on: ‘Some of us still hope that when the present 


unhappy commotion has subsided the two Dominions may by the free 


will of their respective peoples unite.” Dealing with a further charge, 
he pointed out that dereliction of duty had occurred on both sides of 
the frontier and he and his colleagues condemned it and were trying to 


eliminate it. On the question of failure by the Government to honour 


and implement decisions taken jointly with Pakistan, he said the only 
actual complaint he had received concerned delay in the movement of 
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a Muslim convoy from Jullundur. This had been caused by the fact 
that the Pakistan Army had not been able to give adequate protection 
to convoys in East Punjab and the task had devolved upon Indian 
troops, whose forces were stretched to the uttermost. 

Sept. 17.—An official military announcement reported ‘‘considerable 
killing and looting by Pakistan troops from across the Kangra border 
in West Punjab”. 

Sept. 18.—The Prime Minister of Pakistan arrived in Delhi. 

Sept. 20.—Commuunal disturbances were reported from the Buland- 
shah district of the United Provinces. 

The Government issued a joint statement with the Pakistan Govern- 
ment stating that they were in complete accord that they should 
co-operate in the establishment of peaceful conditions and that conflict 
would result in disaster to both Dominions. It would be their policy 
to create and maintain conditions in which minorities could live in 
security. They had “armed themselves with the most drastic power to 
ensure that wrongdoers are summarily dealt with in the severest 
manner’’. 


INDO-CHINA. Sept. 10.—The French High Commissioner outlined 
in a speech at Hadong, in Tonking, the peace terms which the French 
Government offered and which, he said, “forms an invisible block 
which must be rejected or accepted as a whole’. The main points 
were:—(1) France would renounce direct or indirect control of the 
internal administration of the country; (2) All political and military 
prisoners to be released forthwith; (3) France immediately to occupy 
strategic points and garrison towns; (4) The Annamites to accept 
French military and diplomatic leadership of the Republic, although 
the diplomatic staff would in certain cases be recruited from among 
Indo-Chinese nationals; (5) The states of Indo-China to police their 
own territories, though their defence would be integrated into the 
French Army in the event of external aggression; (6) The question of 
the unity of Tongking, Annam, and Cochin-China to be left to the 
decision of the peoples concerned, although France would guarantee 
the rights of the minorities and prevent the victimisation of those 
elements which have throughout co-operated with the French; (7) The 
French High Commissioner to settle differences arising between the 
States of Indo-China. 

Sept. 19.—The Viet Nam National United Front rejected the 


French peace proposals and cabled to the French Government, the - 


Security Council, Britain, China, and the U.S.A., appealing to them to 
bring about ‘‘a lasting peace on the basis of justice and equality”. 


INDONESIA. Sept. 8.—Nomination of Australia for the Security 
Council’s committee. (see Australia) 

Sept. 10.—The Government issued a statement saying that a large- 
scale Dutch attack with tanks and aircraft had started north-east of 
Semarang. A town near Malang had also been attacked by bombers. 

Sept. 15.—The Prime Minister told the press that the dispute with 
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the Netherlands could be settled by a compromise solution under 
which a free and independent Republic of Indonesia remained within 
the Netherlands’ commonwealth of nations. He said the Government 
attached much more importance to the United Nations commission 
than to the fact-finding team of Consuls appointed to investigate the 
result of the cease-fire order. 


ITALY. Sept. 8.—Over one million agricultural workers in the 
Po Valley went on strike, demanding better working conditions. 
Sept. 11.—A further 30,000 agricultural workers joined in the strike. 
Sept. 15.—-The Peace Treaty came into force. 
Sept. 16.—Some 800,000 metal workers went on strike. 
Sept. 19.—Agricultural workers in the Po Valley resumed work. 
Sept. 21.—Anti-Government demonstrations organised by the left- 
wing parties took place in the main northern towns. 


JAPAN. Sept. 16.—Stars and Stripes published a statement said to 
have been made by the Prime Minister in which he said that “Japan in 
defeat has a better chance of surviving than victorious Britain because 
the Japanese long ago learned how to tighten their belts.”” Britain had 
begun her austerity campaign too late. Japan had carried out in 1940 
many of the measures which Britain was now trying to enforce. 

M. Katayama later denied that he had made such a statement. 

Sept. 17.—Gen. MacArthur issued a statement on the results of 
private trading with Japan saying that there were some 102 private 
business men in the country and sales so far approved amounted to 
about $800,000. Contracts under review accounted for about one million 
dollars. One of the main difficulties for the traders was the ‘“‘un- 
stabilised Japanese currency and price-structure’. For this reason 
any international exchange rate for yen would be “highly speculative’. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Sept. 10.—-The Government sent Notes to 
Britain and the U.S.A. expressing their concern over the Anglo- 
American policy for the Ruhr coal mines. ‘They stressed the dangers 
of creating an over-centralised administration which might make a 
revival of nationalistic power in Germany all the easier. The Govern- 
ment also urged the importance of safeguarding foreign interests in the 
mines. 

Sept. 16.—The Queen’s speech opening the new session of Parliament 
stated that legislation would be introduced for a new Constitution for 
the oversea possessions. A rapid diminution of the army was intended, 
the situation in Indonesia permitting. ‘The Government would develop 
further the Customs union with Belgium and Luxembourg, without 
prejudice to collaboration with other countries. 

The Minister of Finance, in a statement to the Second Chamber, said 
that the Budget deficit worked out at about 1,566 million guilders. He 
said national production was increasing as the result partly of greater 
labour productivity, partly of improved equipment and more regular 
supplies of raw materials. The extensive supplies required for re- 
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construction called, however, for imports far in excess of the export 
possibilities. He thought foreign financial support would be an un. 
avoidable necessity in the next few years, and that to break into the 
country’s foreign exchange reserves would not make up for the shortage 
of foreign exchange. If sufficient support from abroad was not fortb- 
coming, food supplies would fall below the minimum of subsistance. 


NEW ZEALAND. Sept. 9.—The Prime Minister said that the 
Government would not import goods from the U.S.A. that Britain 
would not import. Also Britain would not be pressed to sell to Ney 
Zealand goods that could be sold for hard currencies. The Government 
had a credit of about £100 million in London and would allow the 
money to stay there without any agreement to block it. 


NORWAY. Sept. 15.—The Prime Minister announced that during 
the next 15 months imports, which during 1946 averaged 142 million 
kroner a month and during the first seven months of 1947 250 million 
kroner a month, would be reduced to an average of 190 million kroner 
a month. Imports of butter and margerine would be reduced ro per 
cent and there would be no petrol for private driving. 


PAKISTAN. Sept. 8.—Rioting continued in Karachi and 20 persons 
were killed. Serious disturbances occurred in Peshawar and some 250 
persons were reported killed. 

Joint statement by the Prime Minister and the Prime Minister of 
India. (see India.) 

Sept. 9.—Further rioting in Karachi led to 9 persons being killed. 

Sept. 11.—Cholera was reported to have broken out in refugee 
camps around Lahore. 

The India High Commissioner said that over one million refugees 
had already crossed from Pakistan to India, and a similar number had 
left India for Pakistan. He estimated that 400,000 people were still on 
the way, and that 150,000 had been killed in riots in the Punjab. 

Sept. 14.—The Indian Prime Minister and Defence Minister arrived 
in Lahore for discussions on the refugee problem. 

The Prime Minister, in a speech in Lahore, said: “Today we in 
Pakistan are surrounded on all sides by forces which are out to destroy 
us.”” ‘The Muslims in East Punjab had been routed only by the bullets 
and bayonets of the forces of law and order. He alleged that the Indian 
and East Punjab Governments had not honoured and implemented 
decisions taken jointly by the two Dominions a few days previously. 

Sept. 16.—Rioting was reported from Dehra Ismail Khan. 

Sept. 17.—An_ official military announcement reported Muslim 
attacks on a caravan of non-Muslim refugees near Lyallpur and on a 
refugee train near Shekhupura, involving many causalties. 

It was announced that Junagarh State had joined Pakistan and that 
Manavadar had applied to join. 

Sept. 19.—Famine conditions were reported from Chittagong. 

Sept. 20.—Joint statement with India. (see India.) 
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PALESTINE. Sept. 8.—Arrival in Hamburg of the illegal Jewish 
immigrants from the President Warfield. (see Germany.) 

The Arab Higher Committee issued a statement at Lake Success 
saying that both plans put forward in the report of the U.N. Committee 
ignored “the birthright of the Arabs to exercise complete sovereignty 
over the whole of their country”. It continued: ‘The Arabs will never 
allow a Jewish State to be established in one inch of Palestine. The 
only solution acceptable to them is a declaration of the independence of 
Palestine as an Arab democratic, sovereign State. No single Jew will 
be allowed to migrate to Palestine.” 

Sept. 9.—The Mufti of Jerusalem, in an interview to the British 
press in Cairo, said the implementation of the report of the U.N. 
Committee would be impossible without much bloodshed. ‘The Arabs 
would not be the losers: they would be supported not only by 70 million 
Arabs, but also by 400 million Moslems. British policy had created the 
present problem and should put an end to the unhappy experiment, 
which had turned a land of peace into an inferno. He went on: ‘All 
we ask of Britain is to be absolutely neutral; she should hand over 
responsibility in Palestine to an independent constitutional Government 
composed of representatives of the original population who lived in 
the country before 1918, as in the case of other Arab countries, and 
should withdraw from the country... ‘The Arabs hold no evil inten- 
tions towards anybody, and they will treat all foreign communities in 
the same way as such communities are treated in Britain and the 
U.S.A.” 

Sept. 12.—Sami Taha, secretary-general of the Arab Workers’ 
Society, was shot dead in Haifa by unknown men. 

Sept. 15.—Arabs fired into a car near Hebron, killing a British officer. 
Two loads of explosives were found in Arab vehicles in South 
Palestine. 


PERSIA. Sept. 11.—It was learned that the Government recently 
formed by M. Qawam-es-Sultani showed few changes on the former 
Government. A new member was M. Musa Nuri es Fandiari, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

The U.S. Ambassador said that the U.S.A. had no concern with 
commercial proposals made to Persia by other nations, but the U.S.A. 
and other nations were concerned when such proposals were accom- 
panied by threats that it would be dangerous for Persia to refuse. His 
country had dedicated its energy to freeing peoples from fear and 
aggression and was determined to follow this policy regarding Persia 
as strongly as elsewhere. Persia could rest assured that the U.S.A. 
would defend Persia’s freedom to make her own choice. 

Sept. 14.—The Prime Minister outlined to the Majlis the pro- 
gramme of the Government which was based on the social and econo- 
mic reforms of the seven-year plan. 

Sept. 15.—Note from the U.S.S.R. on the oil agreement. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 
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Sept. 18.—It was learned that the estimated cost of the Govern. 
ment’s seven-year plan was the equivalent of £450 million. 

Sept. 20.—The Soviet Embassy issued a statement stating that the 
Persian press had misinterpreted the spirit of the oil agreement. The 
aim of the agreement was association, not concession. 


POLAND. Sept. 10.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement in London 
to the British press, said it was the constant wish of his Government to 
maintain friendly relations with Britain and they hoped that the still 
outstanding problems which sometimes caused friction in day-to-day 
relations between the two countries would find speedy solution. In 
particular, the Government wanted a satisfactory solution on the 
question of the Poles from Westphalia who wanted to return to Poland, 

Dealing with general policy, he said great anxiety had been caused 
in Poland by the Anglo-American plan to raise the level of German 
production. This was considered a dangerous step leading possibly to 
the re-birth of German imperialism threatening Poland directly. He 
went on: “This plan, connected closely with the so-called Marshall 
offer, has proved that our reluctance to join the Paris discussions was 
well founded and substantiated.”” He stressed the point, with which, 
he said, many other countries agreed, that the countries devastated by 
German aggression were fully entitled to have priority in re-building 
before steps were taken to rehabilitate the industrial machinery of the 
aggressor nations. 


RUMANIA. Sept. 15.—-The peace treaty came into force. 
Sept. 21.—Official comment on the state of British relations with 
Rumania. (see Great Britain.) 


SIAM. Sept. 17.—It was announced that Siam had joined the sterling 
group. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. Sept. 16.—Representatives of mem- 
ber States of the Arab League met at Beirut, to discuss the Palestine 
question. 

Sept. 20.—The conference of Foreign Ministers ended and a state- 
ment was issued saying that Arab questions generally had been studied 
and in particular those of Egypt and Palestine. It stated that the 
proposals for Palestine made by the U.N. Committee were flagrantly 
prejudicial to Arab rights and violated all promises given to the Arabs. 
All Arab countries were resolved to oppose the enforcement of the 
proposals and of all measures which did not guarantee Palestine’s 
independence as an Arab State. The conference regretted the Security 
Council’s inability to arrive at a just solution in compliance with 
Egyptian demands and considered that every delay exposed security 
and peace in the Arab countries to sure danger. 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. Sept. 15.—The Statute governing 
the setting up of the territory came into effect. 
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Gen. Lekitch, commander of the Yugoslav Fourth Army, sent a letter 
to Allied H.Q. at Duino stating that Yugoslav forces would cross the 
Morgan Line into the new Yugoslav territory immediately after mid- 
night. (It had previously been agreed that the handing-over of power 
should take place in daylight to avoid troop movements in a difficult 
mountainous terrain at night.) ‘The British commander informed Gen. 
Lekitch that the entry of Yugoslav troops into ‘Trieste would be 
contrary to Articles 1 and 7 of the provisional Statute of the Free 
Territory, and would not be allowed. Later, a Yugoslav force tried to 
cross into the Anglo-American part of the Free ‘Territory and told the 
U.S. officer in charge of the frontier post they would use force if they 
were not allowed through. The officer refused to let them through, 
reinforcements arrived at the post, and the Yugoslavs later withdrew. 

Sept. 16.—Gen. Lekitch announced that, while insisting on his rights 
to move into Trieste, he would not press the matter at the moment, 
but would take it up through diplomatic channels. 

Sept. 17.—Protest by the British Minister in Belgrade against Gen. 
Lekitch’s action. (see Yugoslavia.) 


TURKEY. Sept. 9.—The Government resigned, and the President 
asked M. Hasan Saka to form a new Government. 

Sept. 10.—-M. Hasan Saka formed a Government. There were only 
4 new members. 

Sept. 17.—-The Government issued a decree making it necessary as 
from that date to obtain a special licence to export certain products 
when payment was to be made in sterling. 


U.S.A. Sept. 9.—The War Department issued a statement saying that 
arrangements had been made for discussions with Britain early in 
October on the financial provisions of the bi-zonal economic fusion 
agreement of Dec. 2, 1946, in accordance with the provisions of this 
agreement for review at yearly intervals. The British Government had 
requested this review owing to their great difficulty in continuing the 
present dollar expenditures for the support of the ecoonmy of the 
joint zones. 

Sept. 10.—The Department of Agriculture estimated that the wheat 
harvest would amount to 1,408,602,000 bushels. 

Note from the Netherlands on Anglo-American policy for the Ruhr 
coal mines. (see the Netherlands.) 

The Secretary of State told the press that the State Department had 
been following carefully reports on the economic situation of various 
European countries and he said they “‘see the requirements of these 
countries as falling into two phases of one programme: first, some form 
of interim assistance to meet the threat of intolerable hunger and cold; 
and secondly, a general programme for the rehabilitation of the respec- 
tive economies.”’ He went on: “The nature of the long term problem 
of European reconstruction and our attitude towards it remain un- 
changed; but the short term problem has become more immediate. 
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Bad droughts ...the severe winter, increasing crop shortages, and 
restrictive financial measures which certain European Governments 
have already been obliged to take have had serious repercussions and 
have accelerated the need of some countries for assistance. . . this 
winter.”” He hoped that the stop-gap programme would become part 
and parcel of a final long-range plan. 

Sept. 11.—The Government sent a Note to Yugoslavia protesting 
against the unwarranted detention and maltreatment of allied troops 
and demanding the immediate release of the 2 Americans and 7 Britons 
still detained. 

Sept. 12.—The State Department issued a White Paper on ‘The 
United Nations and the problem of Greece”, which stated that the 
Russians had ‘“‘thwarted the clear-cut will of an overwhelming majority 
of the members of the Security Council’. It said that Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania had delayed, sabotaged, and obstructed the 
investigations of the United Nations Balkans Commission, and had 
given definite encouragement and assistance to the Greek guerillas. 

Sept. 14.—-Mr. Marshall, speaking in New York on the coming 
meeting of the U.N. General Assembly, said this was the Assembly in 
which scepticism about the future of the United Nations must be 
forestalled. He did not think, however, that this arose from defects in 
the organisation but rather from ‘‘doubts whether all members were 
willing to adjust their national policies to the principles and purposes 
of the Charter’. He emphasised the need for ‘“‘prompt action on 
serious matters’, and referred to the particular concern of the U.S.A. 
with the “direct threat to the political independence and integrity of 
Greece” created by the conduct of Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. 
The U.S. Government considered that the solution must be a cessation 
of this threat, and earnestly hoped that the Assembly would devise a 
means of achieving this. ‘Turning to Palestine, he said it was of the 
greatest importance that every effort should be made to obtain maxi- 
mum agreement in the Assembly on the solution to the Palestine 
problem and that the peoples concerned should accept it as definitive. 

He said the Government looked forward to the early admission of the 
remaining qualified nations. Dealing with the Charter, he said that 
while they were “‘not unalterably opposed to every proposal for the 
revision of the Charter’, the Government believed, firstly, that none 
of the principal organs of the United Nations had yet exerted fully the 
authority and influence possible under the present Charter, and 
secondly, that members as represented in the General Assembly had 
by no means exhausted the potentialities of the Charter in finding ways 
of overcoming obstruction and meeting their common problems. They 

believed that ‘‘rapid progress can be made in the future within the 
general framework which we now have”. They wished to develop the 
United Nations as an essential organisation for the maintenance of 
international peace and the promotion of international co-operation. 
They found it difficult to believe that any members would deliberately 
seek to destroy its structure by persistence in acts of aggression or 
obstruction of a nature to paralyse its principal organs. The aim of the 
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Government at this Assembly was not a United States success but a 
United Nations success. 

Sept. 15.—The Secretary of Commerce, speaking at Cleveland, said 
that on his recent visit to Europe, he found ‘“‘in all countries the will 
and determination to make themselves self-sustaining’. The best way 
the U.S.A. could help was through the Marshall offer which was 
“predictated on European self-respect” and presupposed that European 
countries could help themselves if aid were given them to do so. If 
Britain could increase coal production to pre-war level, she ‘‘could 
decrease Europe’s dollar requirements by something in the neighbour- 
hood of $700 million and $800 million a year’. Coal and wheat were 
the immediate needs of Europe. The best way to make the most wheat 
available was, he thought, by a voluntary reduction of consumption of 
animal products in order that all wheat should be available for human 
consumption. 

The acting Secretary for Agriculture said that with the maize crop 
largely a failure everything depended on how much wheat was fed to 
livestock, which again depended on whether the demand for meat and 
dairy products remained high. He considered that voluntary rationing 
was the only way to get supplies to keep famine out of some countries. 
Whether some people ate at all depended on whether Americans were 
willing to eat less. 

Sept. 18.—Statement on the British loan agreement by the Embassy 
in London. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 19.—It was announced that the U.S.A. would serve with 
Australia and Belgium on the Security Council committee to assist the 
settlement of the Indonesian dispute. 


U.S.S.R. Sept. 12.—Moscow radio stated that Persia had “‘violated”’ 
the agreement to set up a Soviet-Persian oil company, and demanded 
that the Persian Government should put it into effect. 

Sept. 15.—The Government sent a second Note to Persia urging the 
Persian Government to take swift action without ‘delaying tactics’ to 
implement the Soviet-Persian oil agreement. 

(The terms of the agreement stated: “The treaty . . . will be presented 
for endorsement as soon as the newly-elected Majlis starts its legislative 
activity, and in any case not later than 7 months from March 24, 1946.”’) 

Sept. 20.—Statement by the Embassy in Teheran. (see Persia.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Sept. 8.—Marshal Tito received the C.-in-C. of 
British troops in Austria and the British Ambassador. 

Sept. 11.—Note from the U.S.A. protesting against the detention of 
allied troops. (see U.S.A.) 

Sept. 12.—Note from Britain protesting against the detention and 
ill treatment of British soldiers. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 15.—Incident at a Trieste frontier post. (see Trieste Free 
Territory.) 

The Government replied to the British Note complaining of the 
detention and ill treatment of British troops and stated that 5 of the 
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Allied troops had been released and 5 others declared themselves to be 
deserters and refused to be sent back. 

Sept. 17.—The British Minister in Belgrade protested to the 
Government against the action of Gen. Lekitch in announcing that his 
troops would enter Trieste, in moving up his forces to a frontier post 
controlled by Anglo-American troops, and in threatening to use force 
to pass through when he was refused permission to do so. 

It was announced that no British or U.S. troops were now detained 
in the country. 

It was learned that the Government had sent a Note to Turkey pro- 
testing against the admittance into that country of Yugoslav refugees, 
among whom, they stated, were war criminals. 

The Government signed a trade agreement with the Anglo-American 
zone of Germany under which they would supply minerals, timber, 
and foodstuffs in exchange for industrial equipment. 
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Sept. 16.—The Assembly met at Flushing Meadows, New York, and 
re-elected Dr. Aranha, of Brazil, as president. 

Sept. 17.—Mr. Marshall said that the aim of the United Nations 
must be to perfect its organisation so as to safeguard the security of 
States and the well-being of their peoples. Even two years after the 
war, the fruits of victory were beyond their grasp. Supreme efforts 
were required if they were to break through the vicious circles of a 
deeping political economic crisis. For this reason the U.S.A. was 
placing Greece upon the Assembly’s agenda. The extent of outside 
assistance to the Greek guerrillas was not the point at issue. It was a 
universally accepted principle of international law that for one nation 
to arm or otherwise assist rebellious forces against another Government 
was a “hostile and aggressive act”. The Assembly could not stand by 
while one small State was attacked. If it did the security of all small 
States was jeopardised. 

One permanent member of the Security Council had three times 
vetoed the efforts of the Security Council to deal with the Greek 
situation. Abuse of the use of the veto had prevented the Council from 
fulfilling its true functions, especially in cases arising under Chapter 6 
(pacific settlement) and the admission of new members. The U.S. 
Government had come to the conclusion that liberalisation of the voting 
procedures of the Council so as to eliminate the rule of unanimity in 
such cases was “‘the only practical method of dealing with the situation”. 
This was a matter of significance and complexity to the United Nations, 
and he proposed that it be referred to a special committee for study 
and report to the next session of the Assembly. He considered that the 
security of States could only be safeguarded if the untapped resources 
of the United Nations were brought to bear with full effect through the 
Assembly and other organs. He went on: “I am therefore proposing 
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- that the Assembly proceed at this session to create a standing committee 


(composed of all members), which might be known as the Interim 
Committee on Peace and Security to serve until the beginning of the 
third regular session next September. The committee would not 
infringe on matters primarily the responsibility of the Security Council 
or special commissions, but subject thereto, it might (1) consider 
situations and disputes impairing friendly relations brought to its 
attention by member States or the Security Council; (2) recommend to 
members the calling of special sessions of the Assembly when neces- 
sary; and (3) report to the next Assembly on the desirability of establish- 
ing such a committee on a permanent basis. Such a committee would 
make the facilities of the Assembly continually available to members, 
place responsibility for the settlement of disputes broadly upon the 
shoulders of all members, and provide an unsurpassed opportunity for 
continuing the study of the problems with which the United Nations 
must contend if it were to succeed. The Assembly could not dodge its 
responsibilities. It must organise itself effectively not as an agency of 
intermittent action but on a continuous basis. Great Powers should not 
insist on privilege to the point of frustrating the collective will. In this 
spirit the U.S.A. had offered to accept modification of the voting rights 
in the Security Council and hoped other permanent members would 
do likewise. 

Turning to Korea, he said the country was no nearer independence 
than it was two years ago. It appeared evident that further attempts to 
solve the problem by bilateral negotiations could not serve any purpose 


. but that of delay. The U.S.A. would submit suggestions to the As- 


sembly on how an early attainment of Korean independence might be 
effected. 

He considered the control of atomic energy should have the highest 
priority among the United Nations if the spectre of war and anni- 
hilation were to be removed. It was ‘‘a disturbing and ominons fact”’ 
that two nations had refused to support the majority in their conclusions 
on the functions and power of the international agency. 

Dealing with disarmament in the field of conventional weapons, he 
regretted the lack of progress made; it was a serious matter “which 
should not be the subject of demagogic appeals and irresponsible 
propaganda...A workable system for the regulation of armaments 
cannot be put into operation until conditions of international confidence 
prevail”. That presupposed a peace settlement with Germany and 
Japan, the implementation of an agreement putting forces at the dis- 
posal of the Security Council, and an international arrangement for the 
control of atomic energy. The U.S.A. believed that the Security 
Council should develop a system of armaments regulation for imple- 
mentation when conditions permitted. 

The Polish delegate said the western Powers were reconstructing 
Germany without weeding out Nazi elements, and were by-passing 
the United Nations in arranging economic relief. He added that they 
were infringing the sovereignty of Greece, and considered that British 
troops should be withdrawn from Palestine, Egypt, and the Sudan. 
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The Steering Committee decided by 12 votes to 2 (Poland and the 
U.S.S.R.) to recommend the inclusion of the Greek question on the 
agenda. M. Gromyko had opposed it on the ground that further 
discussion would only increase tension in the Balkans and do harm to 
Greece and the United Nations as well. 

Sept. 18.—M. Vyshinsky said that Britain and the U.S.A. were 
attempting to carry out practical measures outside the United Nations 
without regard to that organisation. ‘I draw attention to the menace of 
such a policy, which is incompatible with the Charter,” he declared, 

Among the most important setbacks to the United Nations was “ the 
unsatisfactory position” of disarmament. “The U.S.A. and Britain are 
unwilling to disarm and are putting the brakes on the realisation of 
disarmament.” He protested that President Truman, in his statement 
during the recent inter-American Conference in Brazil, promised that 
American security forces would be maintained. This led to ‘‘justifiable 
apprehension”. The question of the outlawing of atomic and other 
mass destruction methods gave rise to “particular anxiety”. The 
U.S.S.R. had taken a number of steps to solve the atomic question, but 
these had been “resisted” mainly by the U.S.A. The U.S.S.R. could 
not in any circumstances accept foreign interference in atomic produc- 
tion plants, though she was willing to have strict international atomic 
control. The U.S.S.R. hoped to win approval for an atomic control 
plan which would achieve ‘‘not the dominance of one country but the 
equality of all nations. At present the threat of the use of the atomic 
weapon for mass destruction is not eliminated.” 

He described the “Truman doctrine for Greece and Turkey”’ and the 
Marshall Plan as being ‘violations of United Nations principles”. 
Thev were attempts by the U.S.A. to dictate policy to other nations. 

“It is no secret that so-called U.S. aid to Greece and Turkey is being 
used by the U.S.A. as a political weapon. The Marshall Plan is an 
attempt by America to force European countries to depend on U.S. 
monopolies. The Marshall Plan is an attempt to break Europe into two 
camps and to form a bloc of countries hostile to Eastern Europe and 
the U.S.S.R. The Western Powers obviously intend to use Germany 
and her heavy industry, particularly in the Ruhr, as one of the principal 
economic bases of the U.S.A. in Europe.” 

The General Assembly must act on the following “violations of its 
directives”: (1) The presence of British troops in Egypt, Greece, and 
Transjordan; (2) The presence of United States troops in China; 
(3) Argentina’s flouting of the resolution on Spain; and (4) South 
Africa’s failure to present a trusteeship agreement for South-West 
Africa. Events in Indonesia could not be called anything except an act 
of aggression. He demanded that the Persian question be taken off the 
Security Council agenda, and accused Britain and the U.S.A. of trying 
to keep it on “apparently for some specific purposes”. ‘‘Soviet policy 
is based on a steady and consistent observance of the Charter.”’ ‘The 
U.S.S.R. demanded ‘unconditional observance of Great Power 
unanimity, and would struggle and fight for this principle’. Charges 
against Greece’s neighbours were ‘‘devoid of foundation and arbitrary”. 
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The action of Mr. Marshall in raising the Korean issue in the United 
Nations was a ‘‘violation of the Moscow agreement on Korea’. 

He rejected Mr. Marshall’s proposal to form a 55-nation peace and 
security committee. “This is a concealed attempt to by-pass the 
Security Council.” The Marshall proposals on the new committee and 
on the limitation of the veto were ‘tan obvious violation” of the 
Charter. The Soviet delegation would fight against them. They were in 
disagreement with the principles, purposes, and tasks of the United 
Nations. Their adoption would undermine the very basis of the 
United Nations.” Accusing ‘American capitalist monopolies” of 
having made immense profits from the War, M. Vyshinsky gave 
the names of eight prominent Americans who, he said, were “‘parti- 
cularly violent war-mongers”. The list included Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, a member of the American delegation. 

He then accused certain States of war propaganda. ‘Numerous 
facts prove that in some countries and particularly in the U.S.A., war 
psychosis is being warmed up. They are putting into effect practical 
measures of a military and strategic character. These include technical 
measures — such as the building of new military bases, relocation of 
armed forces, expansion of armaments production, and feverish work 
to improve weapons.... The furious campaign, mainly American 
and in the press of countries obediently following the U.S.A. like 
Turkey, is being spread to coax public opinion in favour of a new war. 
War-mongering propagandists try to frighten people by fables and 
vicious fabrications about alleged preparations by the U.S.S.R. to 
attack the U.S.A. They certainly know they are telling lies, that the 
U.S.S.R. is not threatening in any way an attack on any country. 
As one can judge by the number of signs, preparation for a new 
war has already passed the stage of sheer propaganda, psychological 
coaxing, and war of nerves”. He proposed a resolution reading: 
“The United Nations condemns the criminal propaganda of a 
new war which is being carried on by reactionary circles in a 
number of countries, particularly the U.S.A., Turkey, and Greece. 
All kinds of insinuations are being spread through radio, press, 
the cinema. and public statements, which contain an open appeal 
for attack on peace-loving democratic countries. ‘The United Nations 
considers tolerance and, more so, support of such propaganda of a new 
war that would inevitably be transformed into a third world war as a 
violation of the obligations undertaken by members of the United 
Nations. The United Nations considers it necessary to urge the 
Governments of all countries on pain of criminal punishment to 
prohibit war propaganda in any form and to take measures for the 
prevention and suppression of war propaganda as a socially dangerous 
activity threatening the vital interests and welfare of peace-loving 
nations.” It also called for “the necessity for excluding from national 
armaments atomic weapons and all other principal types of weapons 
designed for mass extermination”. 

M. Vyshinsky asked ‘why the Anglo-American joint Chiefs of Staff 
are still sitting in Washington two years after the war”. He gave this 
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summary of what he called war-mongering trends in the United 

States: (1) fear of the Soviet Union propagated in every way through 

slanderous attacks; (2) open propaganda for increased armaments and 

the improvement of atomic weapons; (3) an open call for immediate 
attack on Russia while she was still allegedly weak; (4) war-hungry 
psychosis stimulated in every way. 

Dr. Evatt announced Australia’s support for Mr. Marshall’s pro- 
posals limiting the use of the veto and setting up a new peace and 
security committee. His main points were: (1) Australia watched with 
deep concern the tendency among certain nations to form dominating 
groups and rigid blocks; (2) Australia supported the U.S. proposal to 
abolish use of the veto under Chapter 6 of the Charter dealing with the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. ‘‘Greece is an excellent illustration of 
the frustration, futility, and positive injustice caused by applying the 
individual veto,” he said; (3) Australia supported the U.S. proposal for 
an interim General Assembly committee representing all the States, and 
believed it would advance the course of international conciliation; 
(4) The General Assembly should appoint another ‘‘on the spot” 
subsidiary group to watch the Balkan situation; (5) Australia would 
present a new plan for dealing with the admission of new members. “It 
is impossible to justify the exclusion of Eire from the United Nations”; 
(6) The Economic and Social Council should start functioning effec- 
tively particularly in the economic commission for Europe. 

The Canadian delegate said that if the United Nations continued to 
be “frozen in futility” some nations might be forced to form an in- 
dependent mutual defence association. He supported both the U.S. 
proposals. 

Sept. 19.—The Argentine delegate said that the veto meant that one 
Great Power could hold its equals at arm’s length while it completed 
preparations for letting war loose upon the earth. The majority was 
now convinced that the inclusion of the veto in the Charter was a 
serious error. He put a resolution calling for a conference to abolish 
the measure, and specifically attacked the use of the veto on applica- 
tions for membership. The Greek delegate asked for urgent action by 
the Assembly to stop ‘“‘the efforts of Greece’s Soviet satellite neighbours 
to establish a Communist dictatorship in Athens”. He denied that 
Britain or the U.S.A. had interfered in Greek internal affairs and said 
his country was “profoundly grateful” to nations contributing to its 
reconstruction and this assistance was furnished at the request of the 
Government. The Byelo-Russian delegate supported M. Vyshinsky’s 
arguments of the previous day and said the U.S.A. had adopted the 
slogan of world mastery. 

The Indian delegate paid tribute to Britain for granting India her 
independence and commended the example to other nations which 
bore towards their colonies the same relationship as had existed 
between Britain and India. He advocated moderation in the use of 
the veto. 

The Steering Committee decided by 9 votes to 2 (Poland and the 
U.S.S.R.) to include in the Assembly’s agenda the Argentine proposal 
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to call a conference on the abolition of the veto. The Swedish delegate 
thought that ‘“‘no change in the Charter, no ingenious re-drafting of 
paragraphs” could take the place of co-operation between the big 
Powers, and opposed any change in the veto rule. 

Sept. 20.—M. Bidault, for France, supported the U.S. proposals for 
collaboration in modifying the use of the veto and for an investigation 
into the situation in Greece. He felt that the very life of the United 
Nations was at stake, and considered that amendments to the Charter 
were not the only solutions to the problems that had to be faced, and 
that it was futile and dangerous to conceal the magnitude and serious- 
ness of the crisis. He denied the Soviet suggestion that France, in 
joining in talks on the Marshall proposals, was conniving to alienate 
the political and economic independence of European countries. ‘The 
Czechoslovak delegate opposed any change in the veto rule and said 
his country would resist ‘any direct or indirect” amendment of it and 
any substitution of majority rule for it. 

The Steering Committee decided by 12 votes to 2 (Poland and the 
U.S.S.R.) to put the U.S. proposal for the establishment of an interim 
security committee of the Assembly on the Assembly agenda. An 
Australian proposal asking for a debate on the last year’s resolution 
asking the Big Five to consult on ways of avoiding the veto was 
accepted by 11 votes to 2. It was also decided to include on the agenda 
discussion on Korea (12 votes in favour, 2 — Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
—against), and on the Italian peace treaty (U.S.A., Mexico, Cuba, and 
Brazil in favour, Poland and the U.S.S.R. against, and all others 


abstaining). 
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Sept. 10.—In further discussion on the Egyptian case, the Chinese 
delegate put forward a resolution expressing confidence that a re- 
establishment of direct contact between Britain and Egypt would 
result in early evacuation of Egypt by the British troops and recom- 
mending the two parties to resume negotiations. Nokrashy Pasha 
considered that the Council should order the withdrawal of British 
troops to be completed in advance of any negotiations. The British 
delegate said that the resolution in its existing form would be unaccep- 
table because it singled out one issue to the exclusion of the others. He 
thought that the Council, when they directed a resumption of negotia- 
tions, intended that these should cover all issues on which Britain had 
already negotiated with Egypt. The implication of this resolution was 
that total evacuation began as soon as the parties had come into contact, 
and before negotiations were begun. 

The U.S. delegate said that the real question centred on the validity 
of the 1936 Treaty. If Egypt would like to test her claim in the Inter- 
national Court, the Council should put no obstacle in the way. If not 
the Council should recommend a resumption of negotiations and 
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express the hope that they would result in agreement on all issues. 
The Chinese delegate considered that the question of the troops was 
more urgent and psychologically more important than the questions 
of mutual assistance and the Sudan. The Syrian delegate appealed to 
Britain to make a “friendly gesture” by withdrawing her troops, after 
which negotiations could be resumed in a new atmosphere. He cited 
the Syrian and Lebanese question as a precedent. The British delegate 
said that the circumstances in this case were quite different. The 
Soviet delegate thought the Chinese resolution inadequate. The U.S. 
and Australian delegates then put forward an amendment to substitute 
the words ‘“‘renewal of direct negotiations” for ‘‘re-establishment of 
direct contact’’ and to add ‘‘and the settlement of other issues”. When 
this was voted on, Brazil, France, Australia, and the U.S.A. voted in 
favour and all other members abstained. In the voting on the Chinese 
resolution, China and Columbia voted in favour and all other members 
abstained. 

Sept. 15.—The U.S. delegate proposed that the Council take the 
Greek question off the agenda but keep the Balkans sub-commission 
of enquiry in being. Australia supported the proposal. The Yugoslav 
delegate demanded that the Council should act to “re-establish the 
independence of Greece” of the U.S.A., and alleged that “‘the new 
Government in Greece is the result of dictatorship of the U.S.A. and 
their aim is to carry out U.S. policy”. The Greek question must be 
kept on the agenda. When the proposal was voted on 9 members were 
in favour and 2 (Poland and the U.S.S.R.) vetoed it. The U.S. delegate 
then proposed that the Greek question be dropped from the agenda. 
This was passed by a majority vote since it was not a substantive 
question, (It was necessary for the question to be dropped from the 
Council’s agenda before it could be discussed by the General Assembly). 


THE COMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION 


Sept. 10.—The chairman and executive committee met the U.S. 
Under-Secretary for Economic Affairs and other U.S. experts. 

Sept. 11.—The draft conference report, dated Sept. 8, was published. 
It estimated the deficit in the balance of payments of the participating 
countries with the U.S.A. would be: 1948, $8,049 million; 1949, 
$6,350 million; 1950, $4,650 million; 1951, $3,450 million, This 
progressive reduction of the deficit depended on factors outside the 
control of the countries concerned—namely (1) greatly increased 
production in the European countries; (2) availability of imports from 
the U.S.A. required for this increase; (3) continuous full employment 
and full use of Europe’s productive capacity during the four years; 
(4) increasing supplies from eastern Europe for the needs of the 16 
countries and western Germany; (5) an assurance that goods which the 
participating countries produced for export could be sold to the 
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U.S.A. and the rest of the world; (6) progressive reduction of prices of 
imports into Europe in relation to Europe’s export prices; and (7) that 
eastern European countries would be able to pay for such goods in 
dollars so far as necessary. 

The report emphasised the dependence of western Europe’s recovery 
on the U.S.A., eastern Europe, and the rest of the world, and said it was 
essential there should be an adequate flow of dollars to the rest of the 
world so that the participating countries and western Germany might 
be able to earn dollars not only directly by their exports to the U.S.A. 
but also indirectly by their exports to other countries. 

The report of the committee on man-power was published and 
showed that, except for Italy, all the participating countries were short 
of man-power or had a precarious balance. Available “spare” man- 
power resources were estimated at about 2,500,000 persons; but an 
increase in economic activity would reduce this by 1948 to about 
677,00c. ‘The transfer of man-power was complicated by currency 
restriction, housing shortage, and other obstacles, and if these could be 
removed the realisation of the programme laid down by the conference 
would not be hindered by labour shortage. 

Sept. 12.—The chairman and executive committee again saw U.S. 
economic experts. It was understood that they commented on the 
draft report of the conference and raised six points on which they 
thought fuller information was necessary:—(1) general problems of 
internal financial stability; (2) plans for co-operative self-help; (3) 
trade and the reduction of trade barriers; (4) the possibility of financing 
capital equipment from other than U.S. sources, for example the 
International Bank; (5) an undertaking that to the best of their ability 
the production targets that had been set would in fact be realised; and 
(6) the question whether some representative body of the conference 
should continue in being throughout the four-year period of U.S. aid. 

Thirteen of the participating countries decided to create a study 
group to examine the possibility of forming a Customs union or a 
number of unions. The three other participating countries, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland were invited to join the discussions as were 
all other European countries except Spain. The countries of the British 
Commonwealth were being consulted as to which of them would wish 
to receive invitations. 

Sept. 15.—The committee discussed a French draft report embody- 
ing modifications to the report along the lines of the six points put 
forward by U.S. officials. The draft suggested that a joint organisation 
should be set up to ensure that the various objects set out in the report 
Were achieved, and to report progress to them periodically until the 
programme of aid finished. The Swiss delegate was concerned about 
the implications which might be read into this proposal, and, on the 
amendment concerning co-operation he wished to make sure that 
commitments were individual and not collective and involved moral 
rather than political obligations. The French draft also suggested that 
supplementary reports should be published as there had not been 
sufficient time to allow the economic survey to be exhaustive. 
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Sept. 16.—-Mr. Clayton and other U.S. experts met the heads of the 
delegations at an informal meeting and approved the French draft for 
a revised report. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


THE report was unanimously adopted at the last session of the con- 
ference on Sept. 20. The following is an unofficial summary of the 
report which opened with a preamble, outlining the situation of Europe, 
its needs, its possibilities, and its dangers. It acknowledged gratefully 
the aid already given by the United States, while recalling what had 
been accomplished with and without this aid, and it explained why 
further aid was needed, showing how both collapse and recovery were 
processes with a gathering momentum. The critical condition reached 
a couple of months ago was recalled, and the proposal by Mr. Marshall 
which sought to find a remedy. The unsuccessful efforts to include 
eastern Europe and Soviet Russia within the scope of the conversations 
were mentioned and the hope was expressed that those countries would 
some day be associated. 

The first of the eight chapters that follow was historical, and the 
second described in broad lines the prescription for recovery. There 
were four requirements: an immense productive effort, which was 
compared to that of the United States during the last war; the stabilisa- 
tion of each country’s internal financial and monetary situation; the 
realisation of an even greater degree of economic co-ordination and 
integration among the participating countries; and the maintenance of a 
flow of supplies from the American continent, and particularly from 
the United States. 

The next four chapters dealt with each of these problems in turn. 
Chapter 3 described the programme of industrial and agricultural 
production. It provided by 1951 for a level of industrial production in 
most branches above that of the pre-war years, but showed that in 
spite of every effort in agricultural production, consumption in that 
year per capita would still be lower than before the war. Chapter 4 
dwelt on the present inflationary tendencies and on the proposed 
remedies, but insisted that stabilisation could not be achieved without 
financial aid in gold or dollars, fixed at about $3,000,000,000. The 
year 1948 was described as crucial, and this aid was therefore needed 
at once. 

The fifth chapter dealt with co-operation. This contained the 
various declarations on the freeing of trade, proposals for a Customs 
union, and the eventual institution of “transferability” of European 
currencies as a stage on the way to full convertibility. 

Chapter 6 gave in detail the quantitative import requirements of the 
16 countries from the outside world. These were classified by groups 
of commodities and by sources, distinguishing between the American 
continent and the rest of the world. This recalled that the 16 countries 
have long been dependent on imports of various essentials, such as 
food, and could never hope to supply their own needs, even if such 
self-sufficiency were a useful goal. 
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The seventh chapter discussed the balance of payments and thus 
the requirements of the 16 countries in terms of dollar aid. The total 
deficit in trade with the dollar area for the four years was estimated at 
$22,440,000,000. On the assumption that $3,130,000,000, needed for 
re-equipment, could be obtained from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction, that trade with the countries outside the dollar area 
gave a favourable balance equal to $2,810,000,000, and that this balance 
was convertible into dollars, the deficit was reduced to $16,500,000,000. 
This, then, was the amount of aid which was sought from the United 
States over the four years. By 1951, the dollar deficit with the Americas, 
estimated at $3,450,000,000, would still be greater than the deficit of 
the 16 countries with the United States in 1938, given as $1,350,000,000. 
It was hoped, however, that it would be possible to meet this by private 
financial arrangements. 

The eighth and final chapter drew the conclusions and presented the 
issues to the American public. It pointed to the drastic action taken by 
various countries in recent weeks and showed what would happen to 
Europe if aid were not given by next year. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK AND INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Sept. 11.—The second annual meeting of the two organisations 
opened in London. Mr. Dalton, in a speech, emphazised the gravity of 


the international economic emergency and, quoting, from the Bank 
report said: ‘‘We now know that the problem is deeper and more 
difficult than was envisaged at Bretton Woods... Requirements of 
recovery today are not limited to the rebuilding of individual productive 
facilities. ‘They include rehabilitation and reconstruction of entire 
national economies.” He felt sure they would wish to consider all 
possible ways by which the Fund and the Bank might make, within the 
next few months, an even larger contribution towards solving the urgent 
problems which confronted them all, and towards helping to stave off 
the economic disasters which threatened so many members. Even those 
countries which had remained untouched by the war were indissolubly 
bound, by ties of common interest, to the battered lands of Europe and 
Asia. 

Sept. 12.—The report of the Bank was presented and stated that it 
was considered the Bank’s funds should be used chiefly to finance 
projects which would eliminate bottlenecks and “promise the greatest 
increase in productive output in the shortest possible time’. Three 
major bottlenecks impeded European reconstruction: food, fuel, and 
man-power; lack of all three made abnormal imports necessary. 

Loans had been made to France of $250 million, to the Nether- 
lands, $195 million, to Denmark, $40 million, and to Luxembourg, 
$12 million. The policy was to lend in the first instance sufficient to 
cover the needs of a limited period. A further application might then 
be made which would be considered in the light of progress made. 
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Applications for loans had been received from (in millions of dollars), 
Chile, 40; Czechoslovakia, 350; Iran, 250; Mexico, 209; and Poland, 600, 
Although the most pressing calls on the Bank had been for European 
reconstruction, before long the financing of development projects in 
Latin-American, Africa, Asia, and the Middle East, would tend to 
become the primary concern of the Bank. 

The report of the Monetary Fund was presented and stated that the 
Fund was intended as part of the permanent machinery of international 
monetary relations rather than as an emergency device to meet the 
special needs of the post-war years. The Fund could not solve the 
world’s problems of unbalanced trade, internal payments, and shortages 
of goods, but its réle must inevitably be determined largely by the 
way in which these problems were solved. The final solution of the 
problem was production. If the goods needed for completion of 
recovery were to be made available it would be necessary for Govern- 
ments to extend additional aid beyond what the International Bank 
could provide. The Fund itself could only give limited financial help 
in the present situation. 

sept. 16.—The Bank admitted Finland to membership. 

Sept. 17.—The meetings were concluded. The Governors of the 
Fund decided to admit Finland to membership on certain conditions, 
one of which was that her quota to the Fund should be $38 million. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Sept. 8..-The political committee approved by a majority vote the 
commission’s second report to the Security Council providing for 
setting up and operating an international control agency to supervise, 
manage, and license the production of atomic energy. The U.S.S.R., 
which wished to limit the control agency’s functions to inspection, 
voted against all sections of the report. Poland voted against five 
sections ef the report and abstained from voting on the sixth. 

Sept. 10.—The commission discussed their second report to the 
Security Council. M. Gromyko rejected the report and said the 
U.S.A. was attempting ‘‘to ensure for itself a monopoly in the produc- 
tion of atomic weapons... and it was absolutely impossible to accept 
dictatorship of one country in atomic matters’. The British delegate 
said that the majority proposals ‘‘alone gave confidence in effective 
security”, whereas the Soviet plan was far from affording an effective 
scheme of control and development. 

Sept. 11.—The commission adopted their second report by 10 votes 
to 1 (the U.S.S.R.), Poland abstaining. M. Gromyko explained that 
his negative vote did not apply to the annexes containing his country’s 
proposals, but only to the chapters in which the majority set out the 
functions of an international agency that would have the monopoly in 
the field of atomic energy production. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION 


Sept. 9.—The conference considered a new report on the world food 
situation. It stated that the situation had further deteriorated owing to 
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the drought in Europe which had so curtailed fodder supplies that milk 
production was declining in a number of areas. Prospects for the sugar 
beet and potato harvests were also reduced. 

The report said that the reduction in the supply of cereals would 
more than offset any increase in other foods. Every effort should be 
made by Governments to save grain for human consumption, and it 
recommended that feeding to live stock of any grain suitable for human 
use should be prohibited, even though this would mean calling a halt 
in the rebuilding of flocks and herds. Meat exporting countries should 
reduce their live stock numbers and save grain for human consumption 
elsewhere. All milk should be reserved for human consumption. 

The present food deficiency, the report continued, had already 
caused loss of life and jeopardised the physical development of the 
younger generation. It described this deficiency as a menace to 
humanity and a source of social unrest. It recommended that appro- 
priate action should be taken to satisfy both consumers, who were short 
of supplies, and producers, who required some guarantee of stability; 
otherwise the producer’s fears of over-production might have the effect 
of paralysing essential action. 

The report recommended the setting up of a world food council 
which could co-ordinate the annual programmes of the various coun- 
tries and inter-governmental agreements for individual agricultural 
commodities. 

Sept. 11.—The conference agreed unanimously to set up a world 
food council, to be known as the Council of the F.A.O., with wide 
powers to replace the existing executive committee. The following 
nations were elected as the first members:—Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Canada, the 
U.S.A., Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, China, India, the Philippine 
Republic, Egypt, South Africa, and Australia. Nominations for 
membership were made on the basis of geographical regions. Lord 
Bruce was unanimously elected chairman. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, the retiring Director-General who consented to 
remain in office until a successor could be found, reminded the Govern- 
ments of the great responsibility attaching to the appointment of their 
representatives. From the reports of the conference they would know 
the world food situation, and they must realise that hunger sapped the 


- foundations of government. 


The conference also adopted the three reports of its commissions on 
the world food situation, the technical activities of the F.A.O., and 


organisation and finance. 
Sept. 12.—The Council of the F.A.O. held its first meeting, and 


decided to send, in the name of the conference, a telegram to the 


presidents of the International Bank and International Monetary Fund 


_ drawing attention to the critical food situation and the effects of the 


instability and inconvertibility of currencies and the lack of confidence 
as to future rates on the movement of supplies in Europe. A group was 
formed of representatives of Britain, Denmark, France, and the Nether- 
lands to investigate the question of the supply of fodder in Europe. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES CONFERENCE 


Sept. 11.—The British Colonial Secretary, in an opening speech at 
the British West Indies conference on closer association at Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, said he believed the time was ripe for a new step to be 
taken in the political life of the West Indies. The movement for greater 
responsibility for the colonial territories did not, however, mean that 
the British Government were unloading their responsibility, but that 
they desired to see the peoples of the colonial Empire grow in fullness of 
life and responsibility for their own affairs, so that they should obtain 
the more adequate livelihood they demanded. He did not think that 
Britain would hesitate, once federation was realized and the machine 
was responsive to the popular needs and demands created, to concede a 
measure of full responsible government within the Commonwealth. 
In the ensuing debate the delegates of British Guiana and Barbados said 
they considered federation was untimely until economic conditions 
improved. Mr. Bustamente, for Jamaica, condemned federation 
altogether and demanded self-government for Jamaica. 

Sept. 12.—The delegate from Trinidad pointed out that self- 
government for the West Indian territories must be worked out “‘in the 
crucible of federation”. The delegate from Grenada said his territory 
wanted a West Indian Dominion, and since the West Indies could not 
hope to receive financial aid from Britain indefinitely, they should put 
their economy right now by a regional approach to common problems. 
The British Colonial Secretary reaffirmed that the intentions of Britain 
were to assist all West Indian territories towards responsible govern- 
ment and, eventually, federation, and said that British representatives 
would take no part in the debate. 

Sept. 13.—The delegates from British Guiana said they were 
against federation for two reasons (1) the territory’s greatest need was 
for population, and federation was not necessary to encourage migration; 
and (2) the topography of the territory required great capital expendi- 
ture on schemes such as the sea wall now being built and if a federal 
Government were unwilling to spend such sums the colony’s develop- 
ment would be checked. The delegate from Barbados said the colony 
wished for federation, but if there were no federation and it had to 
retain its colonial status, 99 per cent of the people would vote to become 
an U.S. colony. Other delegates protested strongly at this statement. 

Sept. 15.—The conference passed three resolutions: the first 
accepting the principle of federation in which each constituent unit 
retained complete control over all matters except those assigned to the 
federal Government; the second, stating that an increasing measure 0! 
responsibility should be extended to the several units of the territories, 
whose political development should be pursued as an aim in itself, 
without prejudice and in no way subordinate to progress towards 
federation; and the third, stating that the conference believed the 
provision of inter-colonial and external shipping services and other 
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communications essential for progress towards federation and recom- 
mending that a British Caribbean shipping committee be set up. 

Sept. 17.—A committee was set up to plan federation and to report 
not later than June 30, 1949. Of the 17 members, 3 were from the 
Leeward Islands, 2 each from Jamaica, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Trinidad, and Barbados and one each from St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, and Grenada. 

Sept. 18.—The conference agreed to appoint a trade commission of 
the British Caribbean in London with the status of a Dominion com- 
missioner. The committee discussing a Customs union reported in 
favour of setting up such a union as soon as possible, whether federation 
were agreed upon or not. 
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THE terms of the treaty for the mutual defence of the Americas signed 
on Sept. 2 were published on Sept. 18. The signatories pledged them- 
selves not to resort to force in any manner inconsistent with the Charter 
of the United Nations, and to try to settle any controversies before 
referring them to the General Assembly or the Security Council of the 
United Nations. The treaty stated that an armed attack by any State 
against an American State should be considered an attack against all 
the American States, and all the signatories undertook to assist in 
meeting the attack. This article applied when the attack took place 
within the territory of an American State or within a specified region 
which extended from the North Pole to the South Pole. (This region 
enclosed Canada and Greenland, neither of which countries were 
signatories of the treaty.) If the integrity, sovereignty, or independence 
of any American State should be affected by aggression not amounting 
to armed attack or by any situation which might endanger the peace of 
America, the Organ of Consultation, formed of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the signatory States, would meet to agree on measures 
to be taken, decisions to be taken by a two-thirds majority vote. The 
treaty would remain in force indefinitely and might be denounced by 
any State after due notification. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies to discuss the 
German treaty, London. 
Combined Research Conference on Some Aspects of the 


German Problem, convened by the Netherlands Institute of 


International Affairs at The Hague, to be attended by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and the corresponding 
Institutes of Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R. 

I.C.A.O. Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation 
Agreement on Commercial Rights in International Civil Air 
Transport, Rio de Janeiro. 

General Election in Malta. 

I.L.O. Preparatory Regional Asiatic Conference, New 
Delhi. 

Emergency Food Council, Washington. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, London. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, The 
Philippines. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. Second General Conference, Mexico City. 
International Maritime Conference, Lake Success. 

U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment, Geneva. 
International Trade Conference, Havana. 

U.N. Trusteeship Council, Lake Success. 

Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva 

Union of American Republics — Ninth Congress of Ameri- 
can States, Bogota. 


General Election in Paraguay. 
International Conference on Freedom of the Press, Geneva. 
Meeting of Economic and Social Council, Geneva. 
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